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Contempt for philosophizing in general. He clung to the
doctrines of his Church, not because he could give abstract
reasons for his belief, but simply because the Church hap-
pened to be his. It is equally true of all his creeds, polit-
ical or theological, that he loved them as he loved his
friends, simply because they had become a part of him-
self, and were, therefore, identified with all his hopes, am-
bitions, and aspirations, public or private. We shall see
hereafter how fiercely he attacked the Dissenters, and how
scornfully he repudiated all arguments founded upon the
desirability of union amongst Protestants. To a calm
outside observer differences might appear to be superficial ^
but to him no difference could be other than radical and
profound which in fact divided him from an antagonist.
In attacking the Presbyterians, cried more temperate
people, you are attacking your brothers and your own
opinions. No, replied Swift, I am attacking the cor*
ruption of my principles; hideous caricatures of myself;
caricatures the more hateful in proportion to their apparent
likeness. And therefore, whether in political or theologi-
cal warfare, he was sublimely unconscious of the possible
reaction of his arguments.

Swift took a characteristic mode of showing that if upon
some points he accidentally agreed with the unbeliever,
it was not from any covert sympathy. Two of Ms most
vigorous pieces of satire in later days are directed against
the deists. In,1708 he published an Argument to prove
that the abolishing of Christianity in England may, 09
things now stand, be attended with some inconveniences,
and perhaps not produce those many good effects proposed
thereby. And in 1713, in the midst of his most eager
political warfare, he published Mr, Collinses Discourse of
freethinking, put into plain English, by way of abstract^on a new fashion of i!axn<HU)l*
